CHAPTER   IX
FOX AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION
The Revolution different from contemporary revolutions. Burke's
passionate interest. He came to glorify the ancient regime. Fox
saw more clearly the collapse of government. Fox's great dis-
tinction that he kept his faith in the Revolution long after its
excesses had alienated those who had begun by admiring it. His
correct judgment of the extenuating circumstances of the Terror,
and of the strength of the Revolutionary sentiment.
IT was small blame to any man that he misunderstood
the energy or the direction of the forces which were
destined to " shake the dead from living man," and to build
a new nation on the broken splendour of old France. The
portents of the French Revolution were strange and baffling
to eyes that had seen revolutions everywhere. In America
a colony was become a people; in Poland periodical
convulsions had opened the chapter which was to close
with the life of that unhappy kingdom; in Sweden a king
had overturned the constitution, and as a crowned dema-
gogue had defied the ambitions of Russia; in the scattered
dominions of Austria old rights and privileges had dis-
appeared before the reforming impulses and the precipitate
mistakes of a beneficent pedant. It was a generation of
political catastrophe, of benevolent coups d'fiat. But the
French Revolution, though Louis sometimes talked of saving
France himself, as if he hoped to ride and subdue the
forces of her wild enthusiasm, was unlike any of the pro-
cesses which were changing the face of other European
states. The Revolution was not the act of a Government,
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